E NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ANSWERS 


he National Council of the Church- 
as released a pamphlet entitled 
in Facts About the National Coun- 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
3, A.’, signed by the chief officers 
ractically all communions holding 
abership in the Council. 

lain Facts” takes up the charges 
inst the National Council made by 
Verne Kaub of Madison, Wiscon- 
a former publicity man and politi- 
propagandist who has organanized 


‘istian Laymen.” Kaub has _ pub- 
ed a _ sensational sheet entitled 
yw Red is the National Council of 
ches?” in which irresponsible 
rges, false information and unjusti- 
conclusions are given currency. 
ase statements and charges are tak- 
up in detail in “Plain Facts” and 
ir falsity and irresponsibility are 
mted out. 
t is not strange that the National 
neil finds that Kaub gets a lot of 
information from Carl McIntyre, 
of the so-called “American Coun- 
of Churches,” an aggregation of ex- 
rme fundamentalists who have dis- 
-guished themselves principally by 
-acking, not the sins and evils of the 
‘rid, but their feliow Christians. Mc- 
syre was deposed from the ministry 
‘the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., on 
me 30, 1936 after trial and convic- 
mn on the charge of ““Disapproval, de- 
nce, and acts in contravention of the 
vernment and discipline of the Pres- 
terian Church in the U.S.A.”; “not 
ing zealous and faithful in maintain- 
x the peace of the Church” and “viola- 
mn of his ordination vows.” Since that 
ne he has been unceasing and unre- 
‘ained in his attacks on his former 
sthren and all others who disagree 
th his fundamentalist convictions. 
1other critic of the National Council 
Edgar C. Bundy, a Southern Baptist 
rgyman who relies heavily upon his 
1im that he was a Captain in the LS. 
r Force and was connected with the 
ir Force Intelligence.’’ His attacks 
nter on the National Council, the Re- 
sed Standard Version of the Bible 
d “infidels masquerading as men of 
d and Christian teachers.” 


The National Council finds that 

ub and McIntyre quote each other, so 

4t each became a source of authority 

r the other. 

On July 14 the National Council also 

leased a five and one-half page letter 
(Continued—Page 4) 
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8TH ANNUAL UNITED NATIONS 
SEMINAR ON WORLD ORDER 


Dates for the coming Disciples’ U.N. 
Seminar are definitely set for Novem- 
ber 30 to December 8, 1953. Meetings 
will be at the U.N. headquarters in 
New York and. the program is now 
rapidly taking shape. Since only a lim- 
ited group can be accepted those inter- 
ested are urged to write soon concern- 
ing registration. The registration fee 
covering bus transportation, certain 
meals, the resource packet and a con- 
ducted tour of the U. N. building will 
be $15.00. Laymen, laywomen and stu- 
dents are urged to come along with 
their ministers. 

Those wishing additional information 
should write to Barton- Hunter, 222 
South Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana. Consideration for seminar 
places will be given on the basis of 
post marked dates of inquiries. 


SYNGMAN RHEE AND THE 
KOREAN PEOPLE 


Now that the truce is an accom- 
plished fact and the fighting in Korea 
has ceased it may be pertinent to ask 
to what extent President Syngman 
Rhee represented the Korean people in 
his opposition to the truce terms and in 
his threats to renew the war in case 
political discussions do not reach a sat- 
isfactory conclusion within the stipu- 
lated time limit. 

The Voice of Korea 

The Korean Affairs Institute of 
Washington, D.C., which claims to en- 
deavor “to express the desires, ideals 
and objectives of the Korean people 
for mutual understanding among the 
nations,” through its monthly publica- 
tion The Voice of Korea, took vigorous 
issue with President Rhee in its issue 
of May 30, 1953, saying that “No Ko- 
rean with the slightest compassion for 
his people would propose continuing 
the war” and that “it would be politi- 
cally unwise for President Rhee to 
make Premier Kim II Sung appear a 
champion of peace before the people.” 
The Korean Affairs Institute has been 
a consistent advocate of a unified Ko- 
rea under democratic rule with free 
elections. It has likewise consistently 
opposed the Communist regime in 
north Korea, but it has always agreed 
with the policies followed by President 
Rhee, as has been the case with many 
other persons whose loyalty to the dem- 
ocratic cause cannot be questioned. 

Declaring that, of course, every 
Korean wants his nation united, The 

(Continued—Page 4) 
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DISARMAMENT, NOW! 


_“To disarm,” quipped Edward Her- 
riot, “appears to be an irregular verb 
with no first person singular and only 
a future tense.”” Now, however, with 
the establishment of the truce in Korea 
would appear to be a good time for 
those concerned with peace to revise 
the conjugation of this exceedingly im- 
portant verb. We need a present tense 
and a first person singular in our dis- 
armament thinking. 

Disarmament of course does not 
make peace in and of itself. There are 
many other facets to the solution of 
the problem of war such as the elimina- 
tion of racial and economic tensions, 
the creation of adequate and acceptable 
agencies for the arbitration of inter- 
national differences and the develop- 
ment of a world culture. However, real 
disarmament is one step in the right 
direction, and in view of the cataclys- 
mic nature of the weapons of destruc- 
tion which the human race has now de- 
veloped it seems a peculiarly urgent 
step. 

Two things, then, we need to keep 
in mind. There are things you, the first 
person singular, and I can do about 
it—and we should be doing them now! 

Support Existing Movements 

Perhaps the first thing we should do 
is to throw our personal support and 
the support of our groups behind our 
own national leadership in its disarm- 
ament gestures. On April 16 in his 
speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, President Eisen- 
hower listed disarmament as a funda- 
mental principle of his foreign policy. 
That those of us concerned with peace 
have made so little of his statement is 
a sad commentary upon our awareness 
and our concern. 

His words bear repetition. After in- 
dicating certain steps such as “the con- 
clusion of an honorable armistice in 
Korea,” which he considered necessary 
prerequisites he then went on: 

‘As progress in all these areas 
strengthens world trust, we could pro- 
ceed concurrently with the next great 
work—the reduction of the burden of 
armaments now weighing upon the 
world.” 

Then after listing disarmament 
agreements into which America would 
enter he concludes: “The detail of such 
disarmament programs are manifestly 
critical and complex. Neither the 
United States nor any other nation can 
properly claim to possess a perfect im- 
mutable formula. But (italics mine) 
the formula matters less than the 

(Continued—Page 4) 
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JIMMIE GRIBBLE PRAISED FOR 
WORK IN GREECE 


Two years ago Stokely B. (Jimmy) 
Gribble was sent out to Greece as the 
first Disciple young person under the 
Fraternal Worker program. He was 
assigned to the Inter-Church Service in 
Greek Villages project under the sup- 
ervision of Robert Tobias, then our 
representative on the World Council 
staff at Geneva. At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the project held 
in Geneva on May 22, 1953, the follow- 
ing minute was recorded: 


“In January the chairman and secre- 
tary agreed that J. Gribble might be 
seconded to the Service to Refugees in 
Greece to help C. King with prepara- 
tions and negotiations for Ford proj- 
ects, especially in Tripolis. In approv- 
ing the action of the chairman and sec- 
retary, the committee expressed its 
profound appreciation of the work Jim 
Gribble has done during his term with 
the Greek team. His love for people 
combined with his unusual ability with 
the Greek language had obviously en- 
deared him to his Greek contacts 
throughout North Greece. His identi- 
fication with his ‘parish’ has enabled 
him to do an effective pastoral job in 
a friendly way which few foreigners 
could ever expect to do. The committee 
regretted that Mr. Gribble might not 
return to the Team after his temporary 
absence with Refugee Services, but 
wishes him Godspeed in the new work 
he will be undertaking.” 


As this item indicates, Jimmy has 
been absent from the Greek Village 
Team for several months working with 
Christopher King in the Refugee Serv- 
ices Division of the World Council with 
his headquarters in Athens. Jimmy will 
return to the United States in Septem- 
ber for a two-month vacation, after 
which plans call for his return to Eur- 
ope for further work with the Division 
of Refugee Services. His place on the 
Greek Village Team will be taken by 
Parker Rowe of Columbia, Mo., who 
will receive his M.A. degree in agricul- 
tural extension work in February 1954. 

JAC. 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP | 


_»Box Score: The first session of the 
83rd Congress closed with a rush but it 
still seems likely to be called a “do 
nothing” or at least a retrenchment 
Congress. At the last moment the leg- 
islators heeded the plea of President 
Eisenhower and passed a bill admit- 
ting 214,000 more refugees to this 
country. But the biggest accomplish- 
ment the GOP is claiming credit for 
is the ending of the war in Korea. The 
most important Republican loss was 
the death of Senate Majority Leader 
Robert A. Taft, leaving the party’s 
warring factions without a giant lead- 
er to pull them together. 


—UMT Again: Before the legislators 
returned home they received word 
from the President that another at- 
tempt is likely to establish a permanent 
system of Universal Military Training. 
General Eisenhower asked the Nation- 
al Security Training Commission to 
study once more the need for such a 
plan. The President is said to be con- 
cerned because the Armed Services 
pool of reserves is drying up, leaving 
only Korean veterans for such duty in 
an emergency. The Commission, whose 
program was turned down by the 82nd 
Congress, will try to decide whether 
UMT and Selective Service can operate 
simultaneously. The guess here is that 
they think the two can operate jointly, 
as a similar Commission decided in a 
previous report which Congress failed 
to heed. Revival of the UMT question 
caused religious leaders considerable 
anguish since during the 1952 Presi- 
dential campaign, General Eisenhower 
had indicated that he did not favor a 
ude! conscription system at this 
ime. 


—Retrenchment: The first Republican 
Administration in 20 years definitely 
was in a mood to return to private en- 
terprise many functions which had 
been at least partially the responsibil- 
ity of the federal government in recent 
years. The axe fell on the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which de- 
spite some scandals, had over a 21 year 
period loaned $14 billion to business- 
men and municipalities which could not 
obtain credit elsewhere. Bankers have 
long sought to remove this competition. 
A small business administration was 
set up to take over some of RFC’s small 
loan functions. But there was every in- 
dication that this was to be only tem- 
porary, with the new agency slated for 
liquidation as soon as the pressure 
from small businessmen eased off 
somewhat. The American Bankers As- 
sociation sat in on the formulation of 
the new policy which aims eventually 
to eliminate any government back-stop 
to private lending activities. 


—>»Further Withdrawal: The Govern i 
ment also was withdrawing on othe) 
fronts, leaving private enterprise 4 
freer hand in running its busines 
without regulation. Higher prices art 
expected as the result of Congressiona 
action removing federal control ovel, 
gas companies which are engaged ir) 
local distribution of natural gas re} 
ceived from outside the State. Sale of 
24 government-owned synthetic rubber} 
plants was approved. They cost the 
U.S. about $7 billion and are expected, 
to bring about half this amount when 
they are sold. The Justice Department) 
is worried because legislation author4 
izing this sale set the stage for pur 
chase by the “Big Four’ rubber com# 
panies. This might result in anti-trust 
action by Attorney General Herbert? 
Brownell. Not the least Government 
gratuity was the fulfillment of thd 
GOP campaign promise to give the bil4 
lion dollar off-shore oil lands to four 
states. Return of federal grazing lands 
to private hands is slated for 1954. f 


— Hard Money: The bewildering lan- 
guage of finance camouflaged at the 
outset the economic affect of the Ad- 
ministration’s “hard money” poli 7} 
This spring the U. S. Treasury set this 
program in motion by increasing the 
interest rate on certain Government 
bonds. To banking circles this was thel 
signal for interest rate increases on all 
other money. Economists estimate this 
may cost the average family buying a! 
home, television set, and other appli- 
ances, an extra $200 a year in credit 
charges. For the lenders this may mean 
increased earnings amounting to $1 to 
$2 billion a year. The new program) 
was said to make money “tighter” 
and thus combat inflation. Many econ- 
omists, however, pointed out that de- 
flation and its counterpart recession 
are already in prospect. This condition, 
they say, requires lower interest rates 
and a larger supply of available money. 


—Next Year: Unless Congress is 
called back sooner, next January 1 will 
witness the beginning of what could 
be a year of accomplishment. Among 
matters up for consideration will be a 
reconsideration of UMT and also likely 
to be included will be: a revision of the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law; 
the Taft-Hartley labor relations act 
extension of social security to millions, 
including the clergy on a voluntary 
basis; and basic changes in agricul- 
tural policy and tax legislation. Action 
also 1s expected on statehood for Ha- 
wail and Alaska which failed to pass 
this session. On civil rights legislation 
the Adminstration has not revealed its 
intentions but some effort in this area 
seems possible. The Bricker Constitu- 
tional amendment to limit treaty mak- 
Ing powers will be up again but in a 
milder form. 


R.A.F. 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


ihe United States of Europe—is 
dually becoming a fact in spite of 
vyness and a good many set backs. 
May, 1952, six countries—Belgium, 
wnce, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg 
the Netherlands — signed the 
-opean Defense Community treaty, 
socument which Secretary of State 
‘les called “the stout and depend- 
heart” of the North Atlantic 
aty Organization. In August, 1952 
Schuman Plan to create a single 
ket for the coal and steel indus- 
*s of the continent became a fact 
| six months later the trade barriers 
oal were eliminated. In September 
»2 the same six countries created an 
cial “Preconstituent Assembly” to 
ft a constitution for a single Euro- 
mn government, with a 26 member 
amittee now actively at work. 
Kicked Around People’’—is the des- 
ation given migratory farm work- 
in the United States by the San 
cisco Chronicle. Quoting a study 
the National Planning Association, 
S$ newspaper notes that there are ap- 
ximately 1,000,000 such workers in 
country, one-third of whom are 
men and one-fifth (200,000) chil- 
n between the ages of 14 and 17. 
If of them work only about 75 days 
ear and 60 percent earn less than 
annually. Says the Chronicle, 
heir living conditions are far from 
amplary. (Recent inspection of 166 
‘m labor camps in California found 
ly 17 that were ‘good’ and 53 that 
“re ‘bad’.) Their diet is improper, 
ir surroundings largely insanitary, 
sir health neglected and poor. They 
ve no recreation, resources or facil- 
es; when they work in areas having 
ech facilities they are frequently 
rred by local prejudice.”” Women of 
r churches in Northern California 
-ovided funds whereby six young peo- 
of our West Coast churches served 
ese people this summer. 
Russian Contributes. On July 15 the 
ussian government announced that it 
ould provide $1,000,000 for the U.N. 
achnical Assistance Fund for 1953. 
he New York Times, the following 
iy, commented : “This is the first time 
1e Soviet Union has given anything to 
uy U.N. fund for helping anyone.” 
Cleveland Conference. The Depart- 
ent of International Justice and 
oodwill of the National Council of 
hurches has announced that the Na- 
onal Study Conference on the Chris- 
an Faith and International Respon- 
bility at Cleveland, Ohio, October 27- 
0, will consist of 440 delegates from 
mstituent communions of the Coun- 
1, 40 from communions eligible for 
embership, 137 from related units of 
1e National Council, 35 from YMCA, 
WCA, USCC, and 200 from councils 
f churches with professional staff. 
isciples will be represented by 24 del- 
yates and consultants. 


JAC. 


DISCIPLES LAUNCH 
ECUMENICAL PROJECT 


Before returning to the United 
States Robert Tobias, our representa- 
tive on the World Council of Churches 
staff at Geneva, Switzerland, relayed 
to the Department of Social Welfare 
a request for Cleo W. Blackburn to 
come to Europe for two years to inter- 
pret the constructive side of American 
race relations in order to offset some of 
the propaganda being put out concern- 
ing conditions of minority groups in 
the United States. Mr. Blackburn 
found it impossible to go because of 
other important commitments at home, 
but recommended Dr. Carleton L. Lee, 
chaplain of Tuskegee Institute, as a 
person well prepared to undertake such 
a mission. A conference found Dr. Lee, 
a Congregational Christian, interested 
in the project. It was suggested that 
both the Congregational Christian 
Service Committee, Inc. and Tuskegee 
Institute might like to share in the 
venture.—Favorable responses came 
from both agencies.—To make the story 
short, Dr. Lee’s curriculum vitae (per- 
sonnel record) was sent to Geneva and 
given quick approval.—The president 
and trustees of Tuskegee Institute 
voted Dr. Lee a year of sabbatical leave 
at half salary. He will sail for Europe 
on the S. S. Ryndam on October 8th. 
The Disciples of Christ and the Con- 
gregational Christian Service Commit- 
tee will share the remaining cost of 
Dr. Lee’s travel and maintenance in 
Europe, as well as for continuing obli- 
gations at home. At the end of the first 
year the question of support will be 
taken up by the three sponsoring agen- 
cies to determine the degree of respon- 
sibility each will take for the second 
year of his study. Dr. Lee will go di- 
rectly to the Gossner Mission at Mainz- 
Kastel, Germany, where he is to be as- 
sociated with Horst Symanowski, 
founder of the mission. Later he will 
visit Geneva for conference with World 


Council officials. 
JAC. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Twelve Steps and Twelve Traditions, 
author anonymous. Harpers. 1953. 
$2.75. 


In 188 pages the author, one of the 
co-founders of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
sets forth the ‘twelve steps’ which have 
become so important in the rehabilita- 
tion of alcoholics. Without pretending 
to theological wisdom the book is ac- 
tually a down-to-earth discussion of the 
theology of conversion. As I read it I 
kept wishing that every minister, in- 
cluding myself, had the insight into the 
struggles of a human soul caught in 
the bondage of evil that “Bill,” (for I 
presume he is the author) reveals. I 
commend the book for earnest, sincere 


reading and study. 
3.4.6. 


SWADDLING CLOTHES 


A young man and his wife fled from 
the Eastern Zone of Germany to a 
refugee camp at Uelzen in Western 
Germany. They were only two of hun- 
dreds of people daily arriving to seek 
protection and succor from an unbear- 
able existence. 

_ Meanwhile some good women of Dis- 
ciples of Christ churches had prepared 
quantities of lovely baby items, sending 
them to their headquarters for the use 
of peoples in need. 

On the same day that the young man 
and his wife arrived in Uelzen, pack- 
ages containing the baby clothes ar- 
rived also. That night the young wife 
gave birth to twin boys. She had not a 
single thing with which to clothe them. 
And so the baby garments from the 
Christian women in America arrived 
in the nick of time—in time to wrap up 
two healthy boy babies and to make 
glad the hearts of a pair of young par- 
ents. 

The narrator concludes this story 
saying: “this particular family could 
be satisfactorily resettled in West Ger- 
many—the babies are well and healthy, 
but what would have happened to this 
family without YOU, I don’t know.” 
This is one of the many places where 
so little means so much. 

R.E.M. 


GRIM NEEDS REMAIN 


The winds wafted out to sea the last 
clouds of battle smoke following the 
cessation of hostilities in Korea. The 
physical needs of the people stood 
stark and bold against a torn and des- 
olate land. Christians in America must 
go again, and deeper, into their closets 
to help meet the suffering that exists 
there. 

Korea produces almost nothing from 
which to make cloth. With production 
processes disrupted, and in some in- 
stances stopped altogether, the need for 
clothing now is most acute. 

Church World Service is asking for 
500 tons of clothing and cloth. This in- 
cludes blankets and all kinds of men’s 
women’s and children’s clothing. White 
muslin yardage is especially needed for 
women’s basic garments. White cloth 
is useful for the inner linings of cotton- 
padded garments. Shoes of all kinds 
are acceptable, except those with high 
heels and the largest sizes. 

Such gifts for Korea may be sent to 
the Department of Social Welfare for 
processing and forwarding to shipping 
centers. It helps greatly in meeting 
handling and shipping costs if donors 
will send with a covering letter, a cash 
contribution at the rate of eight cents 


per pound. 

LISTED BELOW ARE FIVE CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 
COLLECTION CENTERS TO WHICH RELIEF MATERIALS 
MAY BE SENT WITH THE SAME CASH CONTRIBUTION 
MENTIONED ABOVE: 

@ New Windsor, Md. 

© 3146 Lucas Avenue, St. Lowis 3, Mo. 
@ 10901 Russett St., Oakland, Calif. 

© 110 East 29th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
e Nappanee, Indiana. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
(Continued from Page 1) 


over the signature of Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, its General Secretary, an- 
alyzing and answering J. B. Matthews’ 
allegation in “The Reds and Our 


Churches,” (American Mercury, July 
1953) in which Matthews charged that 
“the largest single group supporting 
the Communist apparatus in the 
United States today is composed of 
Protestant clergymen.” After dispos- 
ing of Matthew’s charges, Dr. Cavert 
turns to Matthews himself, who was 
described by Senator Joe McCarthy as 
a “loyal member of the Protestant 
faith.” Careful inquiry, says Dr. Cav- 
ert, fails to show that he has had any 
active connection with any church for 
a long time. He was once a Methodist 
minister but has not been active in the 
ministry and seemingly has had no 
church connection for the past 25 
years. Paul Hutchinson’s “The J. B. 
Matthews Story,” (Christian Century, 
July 29) reveals the tragic story of a 
man of extremes, at first radically lib- 
eral, unable to put up with the slow- 
ness with which so large a body as the 
Church moves, turning even more vio- 
lently to the right. 


It is not surprising that when one 
looks into the attacks on Protestant 
leaders the trail leads to Carl McIntyre 
and the American Council of Churches, 
just as it did in the case of John T. 
Flynn’s book, ‘The Road Ahead,” in 
which Flynn admitted that he got most 
of his ‘information’ about the Federal 
Council of Churches from McIntyre. 


It is interesting to note also that 
Senator McCarthy and Rep. Velde have 
been receiving information from the 
same sort of sources. In its July 21 is- 
sue The Reporter carried a story en- 
titled “The Carthyization of Theodore 
Kaghan,” an official of the U. S. High 
Command in Germany, and a story by 
Philip Horton, its senior editor, detail- 
ing how a small group of disgruntled 
employees in the Voice of America sec- 
tion of the State Department, operat- 
ing under the high sounding but secret 
title of “The Loyal American Under- 
ground” served as a pipeline of infor- 
mation to Howard Rushmore, of the 
Hearst New York Journal-American, 
information which one of them offered 
to “hush up” if the official he was out 
to ‘get’ were fired. It is not surprising 
that Rushmore turned up some time 
later as research director for McCar- 
thy’s committee. 


Incidentally, “Plain Facts” can be 
had from the National Council offices, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. 
Y., at 5c a copy or 100 copies at 3¢ 
each. 

J.A.C. 
NOTE: U. S. News and World Report (August 7, 1953) has 
just released the complete text of the hearing before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee requested by Bishop 
J. Bromley Oxnam to clear matters on the Committee's files re- 


lating to him, The hearing reveals the irresponsible character of 
much of the Committee’s activity. . 


SYNGMAN RHEE AND THE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Voice of Korea nevertheless points out 
that Korea is the most devastated coun- 
try in modern history, “ a country of 
amputees, cripples, orphans and sick, 
hungry, hopeless people,” and that “‘to 
survive the Korean people desperately 
need freedom from slaughter,. destruc- 
tion, hunger and disease.” 


Unification of Korea is obviously im- 
possible without a political settlement. 
“Even a military push to the Yalu 
River will not assure an end to the 
war; it will only extend the battle line 
to some 800 miles of rough frontier. No 
one has a right to ask Americans or 
Koreans to shed any more blood.” 


Therefore the time has come to take 
a new course of action, says The Voice 
of Korea. Would not the wiser way be 
to seek unification through negotia- 
tions “for the holding of nation-wide 
free elections to establish a central gov- 
ernment and for guaranteeing Korea 
sovereignty and territorial integrity ?” 
it asks. 


Voice of the People? 


The extent to which the Korean Af- 
fairs Institute and its publication, The 
Voice of Korea, speak for the Korean 
people, as such, rather than for a South 
or North Korean point of view, must 
be left to the Korean people themselves. 
It is important, however, to keep in 
mind that not all South Koreans sup- 
port Syngman Rhee, despite his life 
long fight for Korean independence. 
There is strong reason to believe that 
had it not been for the outbreak of the 
war he would have been displaced long 
before this. In fact, there is strong evi- 
dence that his regime does not now 
represent the will of the South Korean 
people. His denunciations of the truce 
terms and his threats to continue the 
war alone (a threat obviously impos- 
sible to carry out) left the impression 
that the people of South Korea were 
being sold down the river by the United 
States and the United Nations. The in- 
tervention of the United States and the 
United Nations undoubtedly _ pre- 
vented international Communism from 
achieving its objective—the conquest 
of Japan and its immense productive 
potential. But Communism has been 
stopped at approximately the 38th par- 
allel. Since all wars have to be settled 
by political conferences after the fight- 
ing stops, perhaps this is a good time 
to make the effort in that direction. 
Meanwhile it should be remembered 
that Syngman Rhee does not represent 
all of the Korean people (or all of the 
South Koreans) in his threats to renew 
hostilities. If the war is renewed with 
the help of the United States and the 
United Nations the responsibility will 
rest primarily with Kim II Sung, Gen- 
eral Nam II, or whoever is running the 
North Korean Communist government, 


J.A.C. 
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faith—the good faith without whic 
no formula can work justly and effe 
tively.” i 

These are exceedingly importa 
words and every Christian Church i 
the country should have sent, or shou 
send soon, to the President its letter ¢ 
commendation upon his statement ¢ 
purpose in this area. — fi 

‘Early in June, Senator Ralph ] 
Flanders (Rep. Vt.) and Senator Joh 
J. Sparkman (Dem. Ala.) introduced 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 32) into Col 
gress which they said was “intende 
to give legislative expression to prt 
posals advanced by President Dwigt 
D. Eisenhower in his foreign policy ac 
dress to the American Society of New: 
paper Editors on April 16.” oy 

This resolution proposed to: p 

1. End the arms race. ee 

2. Balance the federal budget. " 

8. Reduce the American citizen tax burde! 

4. Leave enough to finance worthwhile o 
erseas development programs. B, 

Thirty-two other senators imm«é 
diately endorsed this resolution, but i 
still needs the support of millions a 
ordinary Americans who will write 1 
Senators Flanders and Sparkman an 
to Senator Alexander Wiley, chairma 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com 
mittee to express their approval a 
backing. Here again church gro 
might be of terrific assistance in briny 
ing the whole matter of disarmamer 
into the center of focus in congressior 
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Copies of S. Con. Res. 32 may be obtaine 
by writing to the National Council for Pr 
vention of War, 1018 - 18th Street, N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. Single .copies free. $2.0 
per 100. ; : 


Creating Opinion Climates _ 

The second thing which we should k 
doing of course is building a disarma 
ment climate of opinion at the gras 
roots level. Men are disillusioned wit 
regard to war but they are not hopef 
of peace. Sermons which express th 
conviction that disarmament is both 
necessity and a possibility are neede 
Discussion groups which begin to in 
troduce the idea of disarmament in 
the conversation and thinking of th 
average Christian are absolutely man 
datory. Action groups which prepar 


Write to the Friends Committee on Natione 
Legislation, 104 “C” Street, N.E., Washi 
ton 2, D. C. for copies of the summary of t 
1953 “Workshop on World Disarmament 
which will provide an excellent discussio 
guide for study groups. Copies 25¢ each. 


to combat U.M.T. when (as it is likely 
it comes before Congress again or t 
provide information and counsel t 
C.O.s also turn church thought in th 
general direction of disarmament. _ 
_ These are concrete steps toward 
significant Christian goal. 
achievable—now! 


